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THE ACADEMIES OF INDIANA 

By John Hardin Thomas, A. M., 
Superintendent of Schools, Medora, Indiana 

This is only a tentative study of the academies of the State. Su- 
perintendent Thomas has used all the materials available. The subject 
offers great difficulties on account of the nature of the source ma- 
terial. Every historian knows how dangerous it is to found a state- 
ment on traditional evidence. The subject, however, is one of wide and 
vital interest. The study is published not so much for its final 
value as for the purpose of arousing attention to the necessity of 
collecting the materials for the history of the Academies before it 
is too late. The editor will appreciate any material such as catalogues, 
advertisements, announcements, or reports concerning any Academy 
of the State. This study shows what a powerful influence they have 
been in the State's history. They cannot be neglected, especially 
in the history of our schools. — ED. 

CHAPTER I. THE NON-SECTARIAN ACADEMIES 

Princeton Academy 

In 1818, the General Assembly of Indiana passed an act, ap- 
proved December 31, 1818, entitled, "An Act for the Encourage- 
ment of Religion and Learning." By it the Board of County Com- 
misisoners of Gibson county were given the power to appoint three 
fit persons of the county as trustees, under the name and style of 
"The Board of Trustees of the Princeton Academy." The county 
agent was given the power to convey to the board of trustees and 
to their successors, lot number one in the town of Princeton, to be 
used for "the building of houses of religious worship and semi- 
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naries of learning." Pursuant to this act, the county commis- 
sioners at their next meeting in May, 1819, appointed Alexander 
Devin, William Prince, and Robert Evans trustees "of the Prince- 
ton Academy." 

In 1822, a new board of trustees was appointed, consisting of 
Alexander Devin, Robert Milburn, and Samuel Hall. The county 
agent, Robert Stockwell, was authorized by the commissioners to 
convey to the board of trustees, lot number one, as provided for in 
the Act of December 31, 1818. 

The Princeton Academy never materialized. Lot number one 
had been deeded to Gibson county in 1818, by Robert Evans. The 
next board of trustees that met on May 5, 1826, acted under the 
law of the General Assembly providing for the establishment of 
Public Seminaries. The board consisted of five men instead of 
three, as provided under the Act of December 31, 1818, and out 
of this movement came the Princeton Seminary which was com- 
pleted in 1829. 1 

Madison Academy 

Madison Academy was founded at Madison, January 11, 1820. 
Little can be ascertained now concerning its early history. The 
building was a three story brick and is now used by the high school. 
Professor Barnes taught in the academy from about 1858 to 1864. 

The course of study was about the equivalent of our present high 
school course. The Academy was open to males only. 

It was discontinued about 1864 or 1865. 2 

Cambridge Academy 

January 13, 1826, the General Assembly of Indiana passed an 
act authorizing the trustees, John Dawson, Andrew Ray and Samuel 
Goucher of Dearborn county, "to have, purchase, receive, possess, 

lands, tenements, rents, monies, and effect of any 

kind for the promotion of education and for the establishment 
of said Academy, with the style of the trustees of Cambridge 
Academy." 

Nothing more could be found concerning this Academy and I 
conclude that it never materialized. 8 

1 Laws of Indiana, 1818, 93, 355; 1819, 67; 1822, 113; 1824, 116; 1825, 96; 
Annual Report of the Princeton Public Schools, 1910, by Harold Barnes. 
2 Letter: Donald Du Shane, Superintendent of Schools, Madison, Ind. 
8 Indiana State Laws, 1839, 94. 
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Hanover Academy 

Hanover Academy was organized at Hanover, Jefferson county, 
January 1, 1827, by Rev. John Finley Crowe, D. D., grandfather of 
Dr. John M. Coulter, ex-president of Indiana University. It was 
incorporated January 6, 1829, by John Finley Crowe, James H. John- 
son, Williamson Dunn, George Logan, John M. Dickey, Samuel 
Smock, William Reed, Samuel Gregg, and Jeremiah Sullivan. 

The founding of the Academy was but a preliminary step to 
the founding of Hanover College. On January 1, 1833, the articles 
of incorporation of the Academy were surrendered and the College 
was incorporated. In 1843 the charter for Hanover College was 
surrendered to the Legislature in return for a charter for the Uni- 
versity of Madison, and the Academy was again chartered as a sepa- 
rate institution. Within a year, however, the charters for the Madi- 
son University and Hanover Academy were both surrendered and 
Hanover College was rechartered. 

From 1843, legally speaking, there has been no Hanover Aca- 
demy, but the College has maintained a preparatory department, 
accredited by the State Board of Education as the equivalent of 
a commissioned high school. 

The Academy never owned any property, nor occupied a building 
exclusively, nor has it ever had the exclusive use of any library 
or laboratory. 

The board of trustees of the College, at their last meeting in 
June 1913, ordered that the preparatory department be abandoned 
at the end of the academic year. 4 

Jennings Academy 

The Jennings Academy was located at Vernon, Jennings county, 
Indiana. It was organized about 1828 by Dr. E. F. Peabody, Dr. 
Burt, Rev. Daniel Lattimore, W. A. Bullock, Alanson Andrews, and 
Rev. J. B. New. The first building erected was a two story brick 
with two rooms and an outside stairway. This was known as the 
Old Seminary. It was abandoned in 1859 and has since been used 
as a residence. 

In 1859 the present two story four room brick was built, and 
the name was changed to the Jennings Academy. 

Some of the teachers of the Old Seminary were Miss Eliza- 
beth Leiper, 1828; Prof. Beck, Prof. William Butler, and Prof. 

4 Letter : Pres. W. A. Millis, Hanover College ; Edson, Presbyterianism in 
Indiana. 
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A. G. Dunning and wife, during the period from 1845 to 1852 ; and 
Prof. Frank Martin and Rev. Farris. The attendance was about 
ninety. Two of the students of this period still living and worthy 
of note are Capt. Wallace Foster, "The Flag Man," of Indian- 
apolis, and Mrs. Mary A. Leavitt, of Indianapolis, daughter of 
Dr. E. F. Peabody. 

Due to the teachings of Prof. Dunning and wife, Vernon be- 
came noted as a literary center and was poetically called "The 
Classic Shades." The Seminary was co-educational. The course 
of study included reading, grammar, geography, arithmetic, algebra, 
philosophy, chemistry, rhetoric, astronomy, Latin, and German. Some 
of the old text-books were Butler's Grammar, Davis's Arithmetic, 
and Blair's Rhetoric. 

Mr. O. Phelps was the first principal of the Academy in 1859. 
He was followed in 1869 by C. W. Inyersts and W. H. Venable, 
in 1861, of the Southwestern Normal School of Lebanon, Ohio. 
He was assisted by Miss E. J. Collins. The attendance was about 
one hundred and thirty. The course of study included algebra, 
geometry, chemistry, Latin, French, elocution, spelling, and daily les- 
sons in Spencerian penmanship. Vocal music was taught twice 
per week. The school was governed by the "self reporting system." 

M. V. Van Arsdale was principal in 1863-64, with Miss E. J. 
Collins and Miss Vawter assistants. The Academy was organized 
into three departments. The Higher Department included courses 
in Latin and Greek; Greek, Roman, and modern history; classical 
and sacred geography; logic, rhetoric, composition, and elocution; 
chemistry and botany; surveying and navigation; higher arithmetic 
and algebra ; and the constitution of the United States. The tuition 
was $7.00 for twelve weeks. The Intermediate Department in- 
cluded courses in English grammar, intellectual and written arith- 
metic, geography, writing, reading, composition, elocution, and the 
constitution of the United States. The tuition was $3.00 for twelve 
weeks. The Lower Department included courses in primary gram- 
mar, arithmetic (Ray's first and second books), first principles of 
penmanship, reading, to the fourth reader, and orthography. Tu- 
ition, $2.50 for twelve weeks. Each pupil was also taxed to pay 
fuel expenses. 

The Academy was co-educational. It continued until the com- 
mon schools were organized about 1870, and from that time the 
building has been used by the Vernon Public Schools. 5 

5 Letters : Wallace Foster, Indianapolis, and Supt. L. A. Jackson, Vernon. 
Indiana School Journal, 1859, p. 59, and 1861, p. 373. 
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Eugene Academy 

The Eugene Academy was incorporated December 23, 1829, by 
Samuel Baldridge, John M. Coleman, James Groenendyke, William 
Clark, Josephus Collett, Stephen S. Collett, John R. Porter, Rich- 
ard Taylor, and Asaph Hill. It was styled the Eugene Academy and 
was given the usual powers of corporations of its kind. 

No other information could be ascertained concerning this 
Academy so I do not know whether it ever materialized or not. I 
presume that it was located, if at all, at Eugene, Vermillion county. 6 

The Red Brick Academy 

In the early 20's the Friends of Richmond built a brick meet- 
inghouse on the grounds called the Public Square. The lot con- 
tained about one acre and was situated between Fourth and Fifth 
streets on south B street, where the Finley school now stands. This 
ground had been previously given to the city by John Smith. 
In 1823 or 1824, after the building had been completed, the city 
desiring the use of the building, bought it of the Friends for what 
it had cost them to build it. This was known as the "Red Brick 
School House." Since it was later used for an Academy I have 
chosen here to call it The Red Brick Academy to distinguish it 
from the other schools and academies of Richmond. 

The first school was taught in the building about 1834, by Mr. 
E. H. Buckley. In 1835, William M. Gorkin, A. B., of Jefferson 
College, opened an Academy in it for both sexes. In 1839, J. Ar- 
nold taught in this building. In 1848, William W. Austin opened 
school in it. In 1850-51, Milton Hollingsworth, assisted by Phoebe 
Crawford and Daniel Clark, taught a term. Since that time the 
building has been used by the public schools. 7 

Vincennes Academy 

The Vincennes Academy was incorporated January 23, 1836. 
The act of incorporation provided for a board of commissioners con- 
sisting of John Scott, Joseph Somes, Samuel Wise, William Burtch, 
John C. Clark, and Abner T. Ellis, with power to open the books and 
receive subscriptions. The Academy was to be styled the Vincennes 
Academy, and had the power to hold personal and real property to 

6 Laws of Indiana, 1829. 

' Elsie Marshall : History of the Richmond Schools, Report of Public 
Schools of Richmond, 1912. Letter, do. 
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the extent of $10,000 in value. The capital stock was to consist 
of $10,000, divided into shares of $10.00 each. It also provided 
for instruction in any of the languages, sciences, fine arts, general 
literature, and any other branches or departments that the trustees 
might authorize. Also for the establishment of a female depart- 
ment at the discretion of the trustees. 

No further trace of the Vincennes Academy could be found. It 
probably gave way to the Knox County Seminary and never ma- 
teralized. 8 

The Poe Academy 

The Poe Academy was located at Richmond. It existed only 
for a short time and was perhaps never widely known by this 
name. I have here designated it by this name to distinguish it 
from the other Academies of Richmond. 

In 1838 or 1839 James M. Poe, afterwards an influential citi- 
zen of Richmond, opened an Academy in the basement of the 
Pearl Street Methodist church. He was assisted by E. A. Bishop, A. 
B., of Oxford, Ohio, and by Elizabeth Rogers. The Academy was 
conducted for about ten years, when it probably died for lack of 
support. 9 

Dublin Academy 

The Dublin Academy was incorporated February 18, 1839. The 
trustees named in the act of incorporation are Jehosephat Morris, 
Jonathan Huddelston, Pleasant Johnson, Anselm Butler, and Caleb 
W. Hill, of Wayne county. 

The corporation was styled the Dublin Academy. It was given 
powers to hold real and personal property. The capital stock was 
not to exceed $25,000, and was to be divided into shares of $25.00 
each. It also had power to provide instructors in any of the 
languages, sciences, fine arts, general literature, etc. 

Nothing more could be ascertained of this Academy and that 
is as far, probably, as it ever materialized. 10 

8 Laws of Indiana, 1836; also letter: Pres. Horace Ellis, Vincennes 
University. 

"Elsie Marshall: History of the Richmond Schools, Report of the Public 
Schools of Richmond, 1912. 

10 Laws of Indiana, 1839, p. 96. 
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Martinsville Female Academy 

For several years the Morgan County Seminary, which opened 
in 1839, was the center of learning not only for the county seat of 
Martinsville, but for the whole county. Many of the higher branches 
of learning were taught, and for those days it gave a thorough 
preparation for College. During the 40's, however, the Seminary 
began to decline and was attended by students only from Martins- 
ville and the surrounding district. 

In 1853 the Seminary was sold, in pursuance of the law of 
1852, and after that numerous private subscription schools sprang 
up to meet the demand for higher education. Among these private 
schools was the Martinsville Female Academy, which was founded 
by M. L. Johnson in 1855, in the rooms over Mr. Creary's store. 

The Academy prospered for a number of years, but for lack of 
proper support the ideals of the founder were never realized and 
it died out probably about I860. 11 

Crawfordsville Female Academy 

The Crawfordsville Female Academy was incorporated Febru- 
ary 24, 1840, by Israel T. Canby, John Hawkins, James Thompson, 
James Hannah, Moses Humphreys, John Beard, and Francis H. 
Fry. 

It was given the usual powers granted to such corporations, in- 
cluding the right to hold real and personal property. 

I do not know whether this Academy ever materialized or not, 
but I am of the opinion that it did not as there was a Female 
Seminary at Crawfordsville in 1855, and in all probability it took 
the place of the Academy. 12 

The Warner Academy 

The Warner Academy was located at Richmond. I have here 
given it this name because it was opened in the "Warner Building," 
which stood where the City building now stands on North Fifth 
street. 

On the death of Dr. Ithmar Warner, in March 1835, this property 
was, willed by him to the city, the income from which was to be 
devoted to the education of poor children. The will was contested 

II History of Morgan, Monroe and Brown Counties, p. 97. 

K Laws of Indiana, 1839 ; also letter of Otis B. Hall, County Superintendent 
Montgomery County, Crawfordsville. 
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by his relatives and the city compromised the case by paying them 
$800 for the property. The building was used for many years for 
city offices and for school purposes. On account of the provision 
of the will the city still pays $250 per year rent to the school board 
for the 'ground on which the City building stands. 

Miss Mary Thorpe, a well educated woman of Washington, D. 
C, taught here in about 1836. She was a successful teacher. In 
1839, George S. Rea and Edward W. Kennedy taught in this build- 
ing. In 1840, Rawson Vaile and his wife opened, in the Warner 
Building, a high school or Academy, which ran for two years. 
Professor Vaile was a graduate of Amherst College and was a very 
successful teacher. J. Arnold taught there after 1839, and after 
1850 the building was used for public school purposes. 13 

Spring Creek Academy 

The Spring Creek Academy was located about three miles south- 
west of Springville, Lawrence county. It was incorporated Febru- 
ary 9, 1843, by John L. Short, Ari Armstrong, and C. W. Short. 

The Academy was a one room building which stood within about 
a half-mile of the mouth of Spring Creek, in the valley of Indian 
Creek, on what is now the Armstrong Brothers farm. It had no 
windows on the side next to the road. 

The names of the only teachers that could be found were Robert 
Armstrong and Doddridge Short. The attendance was about fifty 
pupils. 

The course of study included the common branches, and at one 
time some of the higher branches were taught. The school was co- 
educational. It began at 8 a. m. and closed at 5 p. m. 

This Academy continued for about fifteen years. The build- 
ing has long ago been destroyed. 14 

Tippecanoe Academy 

The Tippecanoe Academy was incorporated February 9, 1843. 
The trustees named in the act of incorporation are George W. 
Stacey, Pleasant Grubb, William G. Tevault, James Hall, and Al- 
bert Bass. The Academy was to be styled the Tippecanoe Academy, 
The trustees were given the usual powers given to such corpora- 

13 Elsie Marshall, History of Richmond Schools, Report of Public Schools 
of Richmond, 1912. 

" Laws of Indiana, 1843, p. 35; also Letter of Supt. L. B. Sanders, Mitchell,. 
Ind., with data by Quincy Short, Springville. 
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tions, including the power to hold property. The first meeting of the 
trustees was to be held in the town of Monoquet, Kosciusko county. 
It could not be ascertained whether this Academy ever mater- 
ialized or not. Superintendent Edson B. Sarber, of Warsaw, and 
Charles Thomas, trustee of the township in which Monoquet is 
located, both made diligent inquiry concerning it but could rind no 
trace of it. They did find, however, parties there who remembered 
the trustees of the Academy. 16 

Associate Academy Of Crown Point 

In July, 1847, Rev. William Townley, A. M., opened a high 
school in a room of his dwelling and advertised the following aca- 
demic course of study : First Grade, orthography, reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, $2.50; Second Grade, geography, English, grammar, 
natural philosophy and chemistry, $3.00; Third Grade, algebra, 
geometry, surveying, and Latin, $3.50. 

This school continued until September, 1855, when an education- 
al association was formed for the purpose of raising not less than 
$500 for building a school-house. The stock was divided into shares 
of $25 each, one-half to be paid in cash and the balance in sixty 
days after October 1, 1855. The following subscriptions were 
made: E. M. Cramer, $50; W. A. Clark, $100; Frederick Foster, 
$50; Harvey Pettibone, $100; Thomas Clark, $100; R. A. Eddy, 
$25 ; C. M. Mason, $50 ; R. M. Pratt, $25 ; William Townley, $100 ; 
Henry Wells, $100, and David Turner, $100; total $800. 

A good substantial frame building was erected and was called 
the "Associate Academy of Crown Point." Rev. Townley con- 
tinued for a time as principal and the Academy was a success, but 
soon the entire enterprise collapsed and the building was sold to 
Luther & Holton who transformed it into a store room. 16 

Fairview Academy 

The Fairview Academy was located near Fairview, Rush county. 
It was incorporated February 16, 1848, by John W. Shawhan, G. 
B. Rush, William H. Beck, John V. Lindsey, George Campbell, 
Garrett Wykoff, David H. Drummond, Ephraim Jeffrey, and James 
Hannah. By the articles of incorporation the trustees were given 
the authority to hold real property, not to exceed $5,000 in value, 

15 Laws of Indiana, 1843, p. 55; also Letter of Supt. Edson B. Sarber, War- 
saw, Ind. 

18 History of Porter and Lake Counties, 492-3. 
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to appoint teachers, to found an institution of learning, and to 
confer degrees upon its graduates. 

Pursuant to the act of 1848, W. W. Thrasher and Henry R. 
Prichard canvassed the community and enlisted the support of the 
most influential citizens. William Shawhan donated four acres of 
ground for the site, and the necessary funds for building were 
soon raised. The building was finished in the fall of 1849. 

By chance, in the spring of 1849, Mr. A. R. Benton, who had 
just received his Master of Arts Degree from Bethany College, 
West Virginia, was visiting relatives in the neighborhood of Fair- 
view, and was employed as the first principal of the Academy. It 
was first opened in the office of Dr. Ephriam Clifford before the 
Academy building was completed. 

The course of study was similar to that of the best Academies 
of the State, and was perhaps the equal of any school in the West. 
Students from several States came to it and its fame spread far 
and wide. 

Professor Benton severed his connections with the Academy in 
1854, to accept a position as teacher of Foreign Languages in North- 
western Christian University, at Indianapolis, and the history of 
the Academy closes with this date. Nothing could be ascertained 
concerning the number of teachers, the number of pupils or the 
equipment. 17 

Princeton Female Academy 

The Princeton Female Academy was incorporated February 16, 
1848, by Samuel Hall, Alexander Devin, and James Boswell, trus- 
tees. It appears that the movement originated in 1838, when the 
Methodist church was built and the basement was fitted up for 
a female Academy. By the act of 1848, all deeds, grants, con- 
veyances, etc., made to the board of trustees prior to that time, 
were by that act to be as good and effectual in law as if the trus- 
tees had been an incorporated body, and "all acts of Samuel Hall, 
Robert Stockwell, and William Daniel as trustees of the Academy 
since November 1, 1839, were to be as good and effectual in law 
as if the Academy had been incorporated, and they had been duly 
appointed as trustees thereof." 

The first school in the M. E. church basement was taught by 
Mrs. Fanny Eagar in 1838-39. A complete list of the teachers 

17 Laios of Indiana, 1848, p. 562 ; also Rushville Republican, Jan. 2, 1914,. 
"The Obituary of A. R. Benton." 
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could not be found, but the Misses Walling probably taught there 
in the early and middle 40's, and Mr. Julius Jury and wife, of 
Evansville, in 1847-48. 

On December 4, 1849, Miss T. H. Smith began a session of 
eleven weeks, which was called the "Female College." 

On January 15, 1850, the Princeton Female College was in- 
corporated by the Indiana Conference of the M. E. church, with the 
following trustees : John Kiger, Samuel Rell, Elisha Embree, Robert 
Stockwell, Andrew Lewis, Alfred Poland, James Boswell, T. A. 
Goodwin, F. A. Hester, J. R. Jones, C. C. Graham, John Mcln- 
tire, William J. Lonery, John Shrader, and John R. Hugo. A pecu- 
liar provision in the charter provided for a public examination 
to be held annually just before commencement, to which the pa- 
trons and trustees should be invited, "to show the fidelity of the 
teachers and the diligence of the scholars." The College ran about 
three years. 

On the first Monday in March, 1853, John Orr., A.M., and his 
wife organized the Princeton Female Institute, which was held in 
the M. E. church basement. There were three departments : 
Primary, Academic, and Collegiate. The Collegiate Department 
was virtually a miniature College. Its courses included algebra, 
geometry, trigonometry, mensuration, botany, chemistry, geology, 
astronomy, natural philosophy, ancient and modern history, politi- 
cal economy, moral and intellectual philosophy, natural history, evi- 
dences of Christianity, and weekly exercises in composition. This 
lasted until 1854. On July 5, 1854, Miss R. P. Burr opened a 
"Female School" in the basement of the church which ran one year. 
In 1854 the Seminary was opened to females again and the church 
basement was abandoned for school purposes. 

In April, 1835, a female high school was organized by Henry T. 
Morton, and in the spring of 1856 the Academy was completed. It 
was located on the east side of West street, between Emerson and 
Chestnut streets, a little north of the middle of the block. It was a 
two-story frame building with five rooms. An outside stairway 
with two landings led to the second floor at the end of the building. 
The Academy was seated with Boston school chairs and desks. 
The chairs were made of maple and white-wood and were varnish- 
ed. The desks were made of walnut and cherry. It was heated by 
means of a Resor's Globe Furnace, and was ventilated by Emerson's 
Ventilating Apparatus. In school equipment it was provided with 
maps, globes, chemicals and physical apparatus, a geological cabi- 
net, containing several thousand specimens belonging to the princi- 
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pal, and a library. The building and equipment were the best 
that could be found in Indiana. The original plan included a 
gymnasium, to be located near the Academy, but it was never built. 

At first the building was called the "New Seminary," and next 
the "Girls High School Seminary." On September 1, 1856, it was 
opened to both males and females, and after that the school was 
called the "Male and Female Academy" and the building was 
known as the "Academy." 

The school year was divided into two sessions of twenty-one 
weeks each. The first session began about September 1st, the sec- 
ond about February 1st. There were three departments: the Pri- 
mary, the Academic, and the Normal. An old catalogue of 1857 
gives the following courses of study: 

PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 

First Class 
Spelling, Reading, Writing, Primary Geography, slate exercises in 
Arithmetic, and Mental Arithmetic. 

Second Class 
Spelling, Reading, Writing, Intermediate Geography, Written Arith- 
metic, History, Grammer, Mental Arithmetic, Watts on the mind, slate 
exercise in Composition, Drawing, Singing, First Lessons in Natural 
History, Natural Philosopy, and Physiology. 

ACADEMICAL DEPARTMENT 

First Year 
Winter Session — Summer Session — 

Grammar (English) Arithmetic (completed) 
Arithmetic Rhetoric (completed) 

Biblical Antiquities Church History 

Rhetoric (Elementary) Physiology 

Second Year 
Winter Session — Summer Session — 

Algebra Algebra (continued) 

Ancient History Modern History 

Meteorology Chemistry 

Natural History Physical Geography 

Third Year 
Winter Session — Summer Session — 

Algebra (completed) Geometry (completed) 

Geometry Mental Philosophy 

Chemistry (completed) Natural Philosophy 

Geology Science of Government 
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Fourth Year 
Winter Session — Summer Session — 

Natural Philosophy (completed) Logic 

Rhetoric Evidences of Christianity 

Astronomy Biblical Literature 

Moral Philosophy Botany 

Exercises in Reading, Writing, Composition, Geography, Grammer, 
Mental Arithmetic, and the study of the Bible were continued through 
the whole course. French, German, Latin, and Greek were offered as 
electives. 

The tuition per session of twenty-one weeks was as follows : 
Primary Department: first class, $7.50; second class, $10.00. 
Academical Department : first and second classes, $16.00 ; third and 
fourth classes, $20.00. Extra: music on piano, $20.00; use of 
instrument, $20.00; painting and drawing, $10.00; embroidery, 
$6.00. Board, light, and fuel per term, average, $50.00. 

The Normal Department was for the training of teachers, and 
a model school was conducted for the primary teachers. 

In 1857 H. F. Morton was principal of the Academy and had six 
assistants : Mrs. Mary M. Morton, Miss Matilda E. Ellingwood, 
Miss Hattie W. French, Miss Martha S. Paxton, Miss Eliza M. 
Paxton, and Mrs. M. W. Paxton, who was the special teacher of 
music. The total attendance for 1856-57 was one hundred and forty- 
three. 

On October 15, 1858, Mr. Morton sold the Academy to Messrs. 
Henderson & Brown. The school year was then divided into three 
sessions of fourteen weeks each, beginning in September. Book- 
keeping was added to the course of study. 

On November 12, 1859, the Academy was sold to Brown and 
Sturges and continued under this management until the end of the 
spring session in 1860, when it was forced to close for lack of at- 
tendance and support. 

On February 24, 1862, a three months term was begun. Dur- 
ing this term it was called the "Morton School House." 

On August 31, 1863, the Academy was sold to Wm. Kurtz, 
acting for the school trustees, and it became a part of the public 
school property. It was used for a part of the intermediate and 
primary departments until the Irving School Building was complet- 
ed in January, 1871. In 1870 the Academy was sold to Seth Ward, 
of Princeton, who remodelled it and fitted it up for a residence. 
It is still standing on the same site where it was erected in 1856. 18 

18 Laws of Indiana, 1848, p. 194; also Annual Report of Princeton Public- 
Schools by Harold Barnes. 
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Vermillion Academy 

The Vermillion Academy was incorporated February 16, 1848. 
The trustees named in the act of incorporation are William B. 
Hall, Charles S. Little, and Thomas C. Sale. It was styled the 
Vermillion Academy and was given the usual powers of corpora- 
tions of its kind. 

Nothing more could be ascertained concerning this Academy. 
Not even the location could be found, yet I presume that it was 
somewhere in Vermillion county. 18 

Knightstown Academy 

The Knightstown Academy was located at Knightstown, Henry 
county. It was organized in 1848 by Dr. Terrell, M. F. Edwards, 
and Rev. J. Dale. 

The old building was a frame structure, 30x50 feet, had one 
door, six windows, a small lobby at the entrance, and a cupola. 
A Mr. McClure, who died in 1853, willed the Academy a library of 
about eight hundred volumes. 

The first teachers of the Academy were Miss Peas and Miss 
Bobbitt, both from New England. They were succeeded by Mr. 
McClure and Fannie Langdon. 

The Academy was for females only. The course of study was 
rather irregular. There was no prescribed course other than the 
English branches, but philosophy, history, botany, Latin, and French 
were offered as electives. Some of the text-books used were 
McGuffey's Readers, Ray's Arithmetic, Kirkham's Grammar, Web- 
ster's Speller, and Mitchell's Geography. 

The Academy continued only five years. It was supplanted by 
the common schools in 1853 or '54. Since then the building has 
been used as a residence. 20 

Hadley Academy 

The Hadley Academy was located at Richmond. It was or- 
ganized by Hiram Hadley in 1865, and opened in the "Hicksite 
School House," which he had purchased of the Friends. It was 
opened at the solicitation of the Friends who had known of the 
success of Professor Hadley in the Whitewater Academy from 

19 Laws of Indiana, 1848, p. 390. 

20 Letter of Supt. Roy C. Keever, Knightstown, with data from an old citi- 
zen of Knightstown. 
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1856-1863. He was assisted by Miss Eliza B. Fulghum and Miss 
Abbie S. Fuller, graduates of the Westfield Normal School of Mass- 
achusetts, and Miss Helen Davis, a graduate of the Oswego Train- 
ing School. 

Professor Hadley was succeeded by Professor Cyrus W. Hod- 
gin, who taught one year then resigned to take a position as principal 
of the high school. Miss Fulghum acted as principal for one year, 
then the Academy closed. 21 

Farmers Academy 

The Farmers Academy was located about five miles south of 
Frankfort, Clinton county. It was founded by Newton S. Harriman 
and Milton B. Hopkins in 1858. A building 30x40 feet was built out 
of hewed logs on a beautiful wooded lot with blue grass lawn and 
a pretty stream of water. It was furnished with community desks 
and seats made especially for the Academy. The lot and building 
were donated by Mr. Harriman. The library was the private proper- 
ty of Mr. Hopkins. 

Mr. Hopkins was principal from 1858 to 1862. His two sons, 
Alex C. Hopkins and John O. Hopkins assisted in conducting the 
school on Mondays, until Mr. Hopkins returned from his Sunday's 
preaching tour. Mr. Hopkins was both the educational and spiritual 
leader of the community. He was succeeded by U. B. McKinney 
as principal from 1862-64, and by J. O. Cutte from 1864-65. Mr. 
Harriman died about this time and the school was closed for 
lack of support, and was used for several years by the public 
schools. 

The course of study embraced the common branches, some Latin, 
algebra, and jurisprudence. There were usually about one hundred 
pupils in attendance, ranging from the beginners in the primary 
grades to full-grown men. The Academy was co-educational. 22 

Rome Academy 

The Rome Academy was located at Rome, Perry county. In 
1859 the county seat was removed from Rome to Cannelton and the 
legislature, by act approved December 22, 1858, transferred the old 

21 Elsie Marshall, History of Richmond Schools, In Report of Public Schools 
of Richmond, 1912. 

22 Documentary Journal, 1875, p. 153; also letter and data, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Harriman, Palo Alto, Cal., widow of Newton S. Harriman; letter and data, 
J. J. Hopkins, Parsons, Kans., youngest son of Milton B. Hopkins; letter of 
Mrs. Jennie Youngblood, Evanston, 111., daughter of Milton B. Hopkins. 
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courthouse, a two-story brick building, to the town of Rome, to be 
used for school purposes. A board of trustees was appointed, con- 
sisting of John C. Shoemaker, Job Hatfield, and Elijah Huckaby, and 
$2,000 was subscribed by the citizens, the interest on which should 
be expended for repairs and equipment for the Academy. 

The first term was opened October, 1860, with N. V. Evans, 
A. M., principal, and C. W. DeBruler assistant. The course of 
study was as follows : Primary grade, orthography, reading, writ- 
ing, mental arithmetic, and primary geography ; tuition, $6.00 per 
term. Second grade, arithmetic, grammar, ancient and modern 
history, geography, analysis, and elocution ; tuition, $8.00 per term. 
Third grade, natural and mental philosophy, hygiene, bookkeep- 
ing, algebra, and geology, tuition, $12.00 per term. Fourth grade, 
higher mathematics, chemistry, rhetoric, composition, and languages, 
tuition, $18.00 per term. Music and use of piano, $20.00; use of 
piano, $4.00; vocal music, $2.00; drawing and painting, $3.00. The 
school term was forty weeks. The first term opened with about 
forty students, which was increased to about sixty. 

Professor Evans was succeeded in 1861 by Rev. Wm. M. Daily, 
A. M., formerly president of Indiana University. Pie was suc- 
ceeded in 1862 by Rev. Will S, Plooper, assisted by his sister, Miss 
Susan Plooper. The attendance increased to ninety students. 

In 1863 Professor James Snow and Miss Flint took charge of 
the Academy and taught one year. The work was not a success 
financially and at the close of the year the rent on the building and 
the interest on the endowment fund had to be added to the tuition 
to make up the teachers' salaries. 

In 1864 the trustees leased the property to the Episcopal church. 
A Mr. Rafter was appointed principal, and the name of the Academy 
was changed to St. Albans Academy. This management failed the 
first year. The Baptists next tried it by putting Rev. I. W. Brun- 
ner in charge as principal. They failed after two years and turned 
the Academy over again to the trustees. After this the building 
was used as a public hall, as a township school, and as a private 
school by various teachers. So much of the $2,000 had been used 
for repairs and mismanagement that in about 1901, when the walls 
of the building needed extensive repairs, the trustees offered to 
deed the property and the remainder of the endowment fund to 
the township. The offer was accepted by J. H. Lee, trustee of 
Tobin township, and in 1902, after a special act of the legislature, 
the property was transferred to Tobin township. For a time: 
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afterward it was used as a district school. Since 1910 it has been 
a certified high school. 23 

Oxford Academy 

The Oxford Academy was located at Oxford, Benton county. 
The funds for the Academy were raised by private subscriptions. 
The first board of directors elected March 15, 1866, consisted of 
Leroy Templeton, Theophilus Stembel, Isaac Lewis, Robert M. At- 
kinson, Jasper N. McConnell, and Samuel Phares. Leroy Temple- 
ton was elected president, D. R. Lucas, secretary, and J. J. Rawl- 
ings, treasurer. The capital stock was fixed at 500 shares of $20 
each. 

W. J. Templeton furnished the site for the building, and on May 
17, 1866, the contract was let to Isaac Lewis for its construction 
for $6,480. A two-story brick building was erected and the 
Academy was opened September 13, 1867. Dr. Lynn, pastor of 
the Oxford Presbyterian church, was the first principal. The 
attendance was about seventy. Dr. Lynn was a rigid disciplinarian, 
became very unpopular, and after about five months he was succeed- 
ed by Dr. A. W. Wells, who remained until 1870, when he was 
succeeded by Rev. H. C. Neil, pastor of the Oxford M. E. 
church. Rev. Neil was succeeded by Miss Hannah M. Wright, 
but authorities differ as to the time. The History of Benton, War- 
ren, Jasper and Newton Counties, p. 287, gives Rev. Neil's term 
1870-73, while McKnight, Progress of Education in Benton County, 
p. 134, makes Miss Wright's term 1871-75. There are other dis- 
crepncies betwen the two accounts as to the term of Miss Wright. 

Hannah M. Wright was a native of New Jersey, and a graduate 
of the Collegiate Institute of Highlands, New Jersey. For three 
years prior to 1871 she had taught in the district schools of Benton 
county and was therefore acquainted with a number of people 
there. She rented the Academy Building for one year at $100, 
and opened her first term, April 3, 1871, with sixty students. Miss 
Hattie Morgan and Miss Eliza Anderson were assistants. The 
course of study included the common branches, algebra, geometry, 
geology, chemistry, surveying, rhetoric, literature, and Latin. The fall 
term of 1871 opened with one hundred and eighty-eight students 
and soon increased to two hundred and twenty-five. The tuition 
was from $3.00 to $10.00 per term of three months. The public 

23 History of Warrick, Spencer and Perry Counties, p. 716; also letter and 
data, S. S. Connor, Rome, Ind. 
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schools opened at this time and many withdrew from the Academy. 
This lessened the income but the expenses remained the -same, and 
at the close of the term Miss Wright found that she had lost 
$225.00. This did not discourage her for she opened the term of 
1872 with an increase in the teaching force. Miss Sarah J. Bugbee 
was employed as a regular teacher and Mrs. A. R. Owens as a 
teacher of music. On account of the superior advantages afforded 
by the Academy, Mr. John Crosson, township trustee, transferred 
all the pupils of that neighborhood to the Academy. He paid Miss 
Wright $75.00 a month, and the other teachers, except the music 
teacher, $40.00 a month, for the three months, and also paid the 
other running expenses. 

The entrance of the public school pupils of all ages, sizes, and 
stages of advancement, precipitated at once a problem of classifi- 
cation and gradation. Many of the older boys objected to pursuing 
the course of study as prescribed, especially English grammar, but 
Miss Wright's will prevailed and the Academy became a model 
school for the county. 

In 1.873 Oxford was organized as a separate school corporation, 
and the school board contracted with Miss Wright for the year 
1873-74. Under this contract she furnished the building and teach- 
ers and received $710.00 for her year's work. 

The public schools were organized in 1874, and Miss Hannah M. 
Wright, Sarah J. Bugbee, E. H. Hazlett, and Thomas 'A. Baldwin 
were employed as teachers. The Academy building was rented by 
the board for $250.00. The stockholders desired to donate the 
building for the use of the town school but the institution was in 
debt. The association was incorporated with Robert M. Atkinson, 
president, and Jasper N. McConnell, secretary. On January 22, 
1880, the board of trustees of the Academy borrowed $2,000 of 
the Oxford school board and gave a note payable in one year from 
date. The note was not paid when due and action was brought 
against the trustees of the Academy, and a? 2 ""suit it was sold 
in May, 1882, to the Oxford school board. 

The Academy building is still standing. The town of Oxford 
has built two additions to it and it is now called the Oxford 
School. 24 

24 History of Benton, Warren, Jasper and Newton Counties, p. 287; Mc-- 
Knight, Progress of Education in Benton County, p. 134. 
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Marengo Academy 

The Marengo Academy was located at Marengo, Crawford 
county. It was organized in March, 1869, by Rev. J. M. John- 
son, A.M., of the class of 1851, Indiana University. 

The Academy was a two-story frame building 40x50 feet. On 
the first floor there were an ante-room and a chapel, 40x40 feet. 
On the second floor there were an ante-room, two recitation rooms 
on the east side, and one on the west. It contained a library of 
a few hundred volumes and a number of globes for teaching 
geography. 

Professor Johnson, assisted by various teachers, had charge of 
the Academy from 1869 to 1902, a period of thirty-three years. 
During this period more than a thousand young men and women 
went out from the Academy and are today scattered from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, from the Great Lakes to the Gulf, and are 
engaged in about all of the walks of life. The moral and spiritual 
uplift to those students whose lives were moulded by this pioneer 
preacher-teacher can not be estimated. 

The course of study included the common branches, algebra, 
geometry, trigonometry, surveying, German, Latin, and Greek. In 
Latin and Greek, Harkness was used as a text. 

The school term was thirteen weeks in length. School began at 
8 :30 a. m. and closed at 4 :00 p. m. 

After Rev. Johnson quit the Academy J. R. Weathers taught 
for a few years, and he was followed by a number of other teach- 
ers who taught for a few each, then the Academy was torn down. 25 , 

Culver Military Academy 

The Culver Military Academy is located on the northern shore 
of Lake Maxinkuckee, in Marshall county. It was founded in 1894 
by Mr. Henry Harrison Culver, a wealthy philanthropist of St. 
Louis, whose ambition was to build the greatest preparatory school 
in America. Mr. Culver died in 1897, before he had completed 
his work, but the members of his family have given the school 
most liberal support in order that it might stand as a monument to 
its founder. 

The Academy is beautifully situated in a park containing forty 
acres, thickly covered with maples, oaks, and beeches and free from 
undergrowth. The campus and grounds contain over three hun- 

21 Letter and data by Kev. J. M. Johnson, Marengo, Ind. ; also letter and 
data by Supt. C. R. Maxam, Marengo, Ind. 
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dred acres, including parade grounds, athletic field, tennis courts, 
and cinder track. There is also a half-mile track for cavalry drill. 
Ten flowing wells, strong in medicinal properties, furnish an 
abundance of good water. 

The building in which the cadets are quartered consists of 
five large fire-proof barracks, with accommodations for four hun- 
dred and fifty boys. There are twenty-six large, well-ventilated, 
well-lighted class rooms and lecture rooms, fully equipped chemical, 
physical, and biological laboratories, drafting rooms, and a library 
and reading room containing over 5,000 volumes. 

The main hall of the gymnasium is 70x140 feet. The roof is 
supported by steel trusses which makes possible a large floor space 
unbroken by pillars or posts. It is provided with the most modern 
equipment. 

The riding hall is a handsome building of brick and steel with a 
clear floor space of over a quarter of an acre. 

The mess hall is the most complete and beautiful of its kind 
in the country. In connection with it is a model kitchen, which is 
said to be one of the most completely equipped in the world. 

The Academy hospital is a fire-proof structure fully equipped 
with the latest sanitary appliances. An administration building is 
being erected which will add greatly to the Academy. 

The Academy provides a one-year preparatory course, a four- 
year classical course, a four-year scientific course, a four-year 
English and business course, and courses in vocal and instrumen- 
tal music. In addition to these courses a thorough course in 
physical and military science is made an especial feature. 

The Academy is annually inspected by an officer of the general 
staff sent from the War Department at Washington. 26 



CHAPTER II— THE PRESBYTERIAN ACADEMIES 
Delaney Academy 

The Delaney Academy was located at Newburgh, Warrick 
county. It was organized in 1842 by the Indiana Presbytery, 
through the influence of Rev. Benjamin Hall and others. 

On February 2, 1843, it was incorporated by Joseph Neely, A. 
M. Phelps, T. B. McCormick, James C. Ritchey, David Newby, 
Benjamin Hall, and John Sawyer. By its charter it had the right 

28 Illustrated Catalog of the Culver Military Academy, 1913. 
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to hold lands, not to exceed one hundred and sixty acres, ex- 
clusive of building sites, and personal property, not to exceed 
$25,000, exclusive of library and necessary apparatus. The Academy 
was to be conducted upon Christian principles, but no student was 
to be compelled to study theology or to adhere to any particular 
denomination. 

The buildings, grounds, and library and apparatus were the gift 
of A. M. Phelps. Prior to its incorporation the school had been 
known as the Newburgh Cumberland Presbyterian Academy, but 
was incorporated under the name of the Delaney Academy in honor 
of Rev. Henry F. Delaney, an eminent minister of Morganfield, who 
preached in various places in southern Indiana. 

At first, the academy was conducted in a frame building with 
two rooms and a basement. The building was also used for a church 
by the different denominations, and was furnished with seats, desks, 
a pulpit, and a bell. Two teachers were employed. The basement 
served as a recitation room, a library, and as a laboratory for the 
philosophical apparatus. 

In 1853, the academy was moved to the basement of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church, where it remained for four years. 
In 1857, a two-story brick building was erected and furnished by 
Mr. Phelps and others, upon a beautiful site overlooking the Ohio 
River. A number of valuable lots were also donated by Mr. Phelps 
for the support of the academy. 

Rev. R. Ewing was the first principal. The following year he 
was succeeded by Rev. Calvin Butler, a Congregational preacher 
from Boonville, and a native of New England. Rev. Azel Free- 
man, D. D., served as principal at different times and was con- 
nected with the academy longer than any other teacher. 

The order and dates at which these men taught could not be 
definitely determined. Rev. William B. Lambert, who was after- 
wards pastor of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church of Evans- 
ville, probably followed Rev. Freeman. He was followed by Rev. 
John D. Cowan, who later became a pastor in Illinois ; by Prof. 
Groves S. Howard, later professor of mathematics in McGee Col- 
lege ; by Prof. O. H. Baker, and by R.ev. C. A. Hampton, who was 
the last principal. 

The course of study consisted of the common branches, the 
natural sciences, rhetoric, mental and moral philosophy, logic, Latin, 
Greek, mathematics, including arithmetic, algebra, geometry and 
astronomy, and a normal course for the training of teachers. 
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The academy was never endowed and had therefore to depend 
upon tuition fees for its support. After the common schools were 
organized in 1867, the academy was forced to close. 27 

Waveland Academy 

The Waveland Academy was located at Waveland, Montgomery 
county. It was incorporated January 16, 1849, by William G. 
Allen, John Milligan, David Wills, James McCampbell, Harvey A. 
Adams, J. C. Eastman, R. N. Allen, Charles K. Thompson, Samuel 
N. Evans, Abraham Geltner, D. Fullenwider, Samuel D. Vance, 
Samuel D. Maxwell and Isaac Rice, Jr. 

It was styled the Waveland Academy and the trustees were 
empowered to hold property for educational purposes up to 
$50,000.00. 

It was organized and controlled by the Crawfordsville Presby- 
tery. It was not designed to run in competition with Wabash 
College at Crawfordsville, but its purpose was to give "better intel- 
lectual and religious training to the pious youth for the gospel 
ministry," and to prepare students for college. 

The committee chosen to select a site for the academy at first 
selected in Crawfordsville, a site near Wabash College, but later 
reconsidered the matter and chose Waveland as a location and 
raised $1,200 for the erection of a building. 

In 1859, a new charter was obtained which changed the name 
of the academy to the "Waveland Collegiate Institute." The new 
charter also changed the course of study. Students who had not 
the time nor means to take a full college course might, under the 
new charter, pursue a shorter course which comprised most of the 
branches taught in the scientific courses of the colleges, and obtain 
a degree. 

The following were among the members of the faculty: Rev. 
Samuel Taylor, Joseph G. Wells, Rev. L. F. Leake, John W. Tay- 
lor, John W. Coyner, Henry S. Kritz, Mrs. B. B. Gennett, Rev. 
D. R. Colnery, Rev. J. M. Stone, Mrs. C. E. Coulter, Miss Max- 
well, Miss Lowes, J. M. Naylor, A. M., 1873, Mrs. Irwin, Rev. 
John Creath, Mrs. Virginia C. Cooper, Rice V. Hunter, J. C. Car- 
son, C. M. Travis, Mr. G. Rhodes, J. C. Steel, Mary A. Brush, 
Henry W. Fish, Elizabeth Bennett, Miles Brown, James Logan, 
Anna E. Osborne and Miss Digby. 

17 Laws of Indiana, 1843, p. 46 ; also History of Warrick, Spencer and Perry 
Counties, p. 116. 
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The institute grew rapidly, and when the Civil War broke out 
it was in a prosperous condition. A large per cent, of the male 
students enlisted in the army. About this time the public high 
schools were organized and the attendance began to drop off, and 
in 1879 it was abandoned. 28 

Ft. Wayne Academy 

The Ft. Wayne Academy, commonly called the Presbyterian 
Academy, was founded by the Presbyterian Church of Ft. Wayne 
in 1852 or 1853. It was owned and controlled by a board of trus- 
tees of the Presbyterian Church, but distinct from the church 
board of trustees. Rev. Jonathan Edwards, D. D., LL. D., was 
pastor of the church at that time and was the leader of the move- 
ment. 

The academy was located on the north side of Ft. Wayne street 
between Calhoun and Clinton, on the site now occupied by the old 
high school building. It was a one-story frame building with a 
hall, cloak room, and two school rooms, separated by folding doors 
so that both could be made into one large room. The rooms were 
supplied with very good desks and seats, and were well lighted 
and ventilated. 

The first teachers of the academy were Henry McCormick, of 
Springfield, Ohio, and Jacob W. Lanins, both college graduates. 
They were succeeded by George A. Irvin, a graduate of Hanover 
College, who had been in charge of the Ladies' Seminary in Paris, 
Kentucky. 

The academy drew students from the Presbyterian families in 
the country as well as in the city. Among the students were Dr. 
Gorrell, David Kirkpatrick and Piatt Squires. Mr. Irvin con- 
ducted the academy successfully until 1857, when the present school 
system was established, then it was merged into the city schools. 
On July 10, 1867, the real property was transferred to the city 
school board. 29 

White Water Presbyterian Academy 

The White Water Presbyterian Academy was located at Dun- 
lapsville, Union county. It was founded by the Whitewater Pres- 

w Laws of Indiana, 1849, p. 465; also letter of Otis B. Hall, County Superin- 
tendent of Montgomery County, Crawford svllle. 

20 Letter of Dr. David M. Moffat, with data from John H. Jacobs, Ft. 
Wayne, Ind. 
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bytery in 1853. The building is a two-story brick with five rooms, 
and is surrounded by a beautiful playground of about two acres. 

The first principal of the academy was Rev. L. D. Potter. He 
was succeeded by Rev. Russell B. Abbott, 1856-57. The academy 
was equipped with a fair library and some apparatus. The course 
of study included the common branches, Greek, Latin and some 
theology. 

The academy was co-educational, and was supported by tuition 
fees. It prospered until the common school system was organized, 
then it ceased to be remunerative and was sold to the school corpo- 
ration of Liberty township. The building is still standing, is in 
good repair, and is used for a township high school. 30 

Blythe-Wood Academy 

The Blythe-Wood Academy was located at Petersburg, Pike 
county. It was founded by Rev. A. T. Hendricks in 1853, who 
was at that time pastor of the Presbyterian church at Petersburg. 

The public school system had not yet been introduced into the 
smaller villages and rural districts, and they were still dependent 
upon the three or six months schools run in the summer or winter 
by transient teachers. Mr. Hendricks saw the need for better 
schools and in 1854, he erected rooms in connection with his resi- 
dence and fitted them up for school purposes. This school was 
styled the Blythe-Wood Academy, and continued about fifteen 
years until the common schools were introduced and made it no 
longer necessary. 

The course of instruction extended from the A, B, C's to the 
higher branches of a liberal English education, including higher 
mathematics, Latin, Greek and the Bible. Each pupil was re- 
quired to provide a Bible for his own desk. The government of 
the school was entirely paternal. The pupils were given to under- 
stand that corporal punishment had no place in the school. The 
only method of punishment was dismissal from school and that 
was a very rare occurrence. 31 

Hopewell Academy 

The Hopewell Academy was located three miles west of Frank- 
lin, Johnson county. Early in 1854, the enterprising citizens raised 

30 Letter of Supt. Paul F. Showalter, Liberty, Ind. 

"■History of Pike and Dubois Counties, 367; letters from J. B. Hendricks, 
son of Rev. A. T. Hendricks. 
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by popular subscription funds sufficient to start the work, and 
in 1855 the academy was opened in the unfinished building. 

The academy building was a two-story brick built in the shape 
of a T. It had three rooms above and three below. In front there 
was a large porch above and below, supported by two large pillars. 
On top of the main part of the building was a bell tower. The 
west room below was used for an assembly room, and the east 
room for music. Above the assembly room was a large hall that 
was used by the literary societies. The rooms were heated by 
long, open stoves. The wraps, baskets and buckets were left in the 
hallways and in winter the lunches often froze. 

The course of study consisted of reading, writing, philosophy, 
physiology, English grammar, American history, algebra, geom- 
etry, Latin, arithmetic, higher arithmetic, botany, science and 
literature. 

The school year was divided into three terms. The first began 
in September, the second in December, and the third in March, 
ending the last of May or the first of June. 

The academy was the only school in the county offering ad- 
vanced courses of study, and it was attended by students coming 
from different parts of the State. What is now the Orphans' Home 
was once used as a boarding school. 

The first principal was Prof. T. P. Kelley, of Waveland, a 
college graduate, who conducted a successful school for four years. 
He was succeeded by Prof. Samuel D. Voris, of Vevay, who 
taught two years, then came Rev. Qttincy McKeihan, and after him 
Prof. Joseph Shaw, a college trained man from Bellefountaine, 
Ohio, who was principal from 1861 to 1865. Professor Johnson, 
a graduate of Hanover College, was probably principal during 
the 60's. 

A prospectus of the academy for 1862 shows the tuition fees 
as follows : Primary Course, $3.00 per term ; Common Schools, 
$4.00; Scientific Course, $6.00; Classical Course, $8.00; extras- 
piano, guitar, etc., $6.00; use of instruments, $2.00. The term 
was twelve weeks. 

Samuel G. Blythe was principal in 1865-66 ; Robert Shaw, 1866- 
68; David Moore, 1868-73; Robert Sturgis, 1873-75; E. P. Cole, 
1875-81; Mons Coulter, 1881-82; and Minard Sturgis, 1882-83. 

A certificate of graduation from Hopewell Academy admitted 
the students to the sophomore year in Hanover College. Both of 
these institutions were controlled by the Presbyterian church and 
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the graduates of Hopewell went to Hanover College rather than 
to Franklin College. 

The academy was supported by benevolences and tuition fees. 
In March, 1870, the friends of the academy subscribed for capital 
stock in the academy to the amount of $4,000.00, and it was incor- 
porated. It was continued until 1884 when the high school was 
organized and the academy was abandoned. 82 

Barnett Academy 

The Barnett Academy was located at Charlestown, Clark county. 
It was founded by Mr. Allen Barnett and other leading men of the 
Presbyterian church, in 1860. It had its origin in the union of the 
"Charlestown Boys' School," and the "Charlestown Female Insti- 
tute." Only the most meager accounts of these schools could be 
found. 

Early in the 30's or before, the Masonic fraternity erected a 
two-story brick building, the large upper room of which was 
used as a Masonic lodge hall. 

In 1831, a Mr. Baker conducted a school for boys in the base- 
ment of this building. Nothing is known of the school except that 
he taught the boys to swim in a large box that was built in the 
basement. 

In 1848, Prof. Z. B. Sturges opened the Charlestown Boys' 
School in a large frame house in the eastern part of the city. At 
about the same time Prof. George Reed was principal of the 
Charlestown Female Institute, which was conducted in the brick 
building built by the Masonic fraternity. 

Professor Reed was succeeded by John W. Lindley in 1856, 
who continued as principal until 1860, when the two schools were 
combined in the brick building under Prof. Z. B. Sturges, A.M., 
and it was afterwards known as the Barnett Academy. It was 
probably about this time that the "L" was added to the building 
for school purposes. At this time there were three teachers in 
the faculty and the attendance was about 150. The graduating 
class of 1861 consisted of seven members. 

The academy was controlled throughout its history by the Pres- 
byterian church. A clause in the charter of the academy provided 
that all principals and assistants should belong to that church. 

Professor Sturges was succeeded by H. C. Donnell from 1864- 

32 History of Johnson County, 249. 
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66; by J. S. McKee, in 1866-67; by James Lindley, from 1867-1870, 
and by Robert Sturges, from 1870-80, when the academy was 
closed. 

The course of study included Greek, Latin, natural philosophy, 
higher and practical arithmetic, algebra, geometry and surveying. 
Since 1880 the building has been used for a residence and hotel. 83 

Lebanon Presbyterian Academy 

The Lebanon Presbyterian Academy was located at Lebanon, 
Boone county. It was organized April 15, 1861, with William 
Zion, president; D. H. Hamilton, secretary, and a board of trustees, 
consisting of John Bell, David Caldwell, D. H. Hamilton and John 
Williams. 

The building was a three-story brick structure, about 50x60 
feet, with four class rooms each on the first and second floors. 
The third floor was used for a chapel and dormitory. The build- 
ing had gables over the shorter dimension on the north and south, 
a belfry on the north end, halls running through the long way, and 
entrances on the north and south. 

The- academy was equipped with a library of fifty volumes, 
including Shakespeare's complete works. There was also consid- 
erable apparatus for use in physics and chemistry. 

The faculty in 1861 consisted of J. M. Coyner, A. M., principal, 
and teacher of higher mathematics, history, natural, mental and 
moral science ; Rev. C. K. Thompson, A. M., languages ; Miss 
Maggie F. Garrett, L. L., English branches and natural science ; 
Miss Estelle Morrow, M. L., instrumental music and drawing, and 
two other members not known. 

In 1862, there were 180 pupils, of whom 100 were males and 
80 fenales. Among the most distinguished of these are James A. 
Mount, ex-governor of Indiana; Mrs. James A. Mount, whose 
acquaintance Mr. Mount made while a student there; Rev. A. H. 
Dooley, a well-known Baptist minister; A. A. Zion, superintendent 
of the Belt Railroad, Indianapolis ; Senator E. T. Lane, Lebanon, 
and Rev. Samuel Wilson, one time Presbyterian minister of one of 
the leading churches of New York City. 

In 1863, the enrollment reached 216, and there were six members 
in the faculty. Tuition, board, fuel, washing and light were quoted 

ss Documentary Journal; Superintendent's Report; School Journal, Locals, 
1861; letter of Supt. Lloyd B. Mann, Charlestown; letter and data of Mr. John 
Owen, Charlestown. 
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at $160 per annum. The academy was controlled by the Presby- 
terian church, and the use of tobacco was forbidden upon the 
premises. 

Two courses of study were offered : the classic, a four years' 
course which prepared students for the sophomore class in college, 
and the scientific, a three years' course. 

Some of the text -books were: Robinson's Algebra, Geometry, 
Trigonometry and Surveying; Quackenbos' Rhetoric and Compo- 
sition; Willson's U. S. History; Crittenden's Bookkeeping; Fitch's 
Physical Geography; Clark's History of England; Smith's Ele- 
ments of Astronomy ; Mitchell's Ancient Geography; Hitchcock's 
Physiology ; Well's Natural Philosophy ; Gray's Botany; Haven's 
Mental Philosophy ; Wayland's Political Economy; Youman's 
Chemistry, and Coppec's Logic. 

The school year was divided into three parts of thirteen weeks 
each. School began at 8 a. m. and closed at 4 p. m. 

The academy continued for about ten years and after that the 
building was used by the Lebanon public schools. In 1866, the 
old building was torn down to make place for the central building 
for the grades. 34 

34 Letter and data by Mr. S. N. Cragun, Lebanon, Ind. 



